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JAMESTOWN AND PLYMOUTH. 

There appeared in a newspaper the following account of a recent 
meeting of the New England Historic Genealogical Society : 

"At yesterday's meeting of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, at 18 Somerset street, an interesting discussion was started by 
Morton Dexter, ex-governor general of the society of Mayflower de- 
scendants, in regard to various radical differences of character and influ- 
ence between the early settlers of New England and those of Jamestown 
and Virginia. 

"Both Mr. Dexter and James Phinney Baxter of Portland, Me., presi- 
dent of the society, claimed that while the Jamestown colony antedates 
those of Plymouth, Salem and Boston, the fact that the New Englanders 
brought their wives and daughters with them, while the British govern- 
ment used Virginia as a dumping ground for 'undesirable citizens,' send- 
ing the most objectionable part of its feminine population there for 
generations, to become mothers of coming generations of Americans, 
resulted in nullifying in great measure any influence for good on the 
part of the Virginia colony. The Plymouth colony was shown to be one 
of families, in which women were always honored. 

"Mr. Morton Dexter also claimed that while both the New England 
and Virginia settlements had definite commercial aims, the New Eng- 
land, more particularly the Plymouth colony, subordinated the com- 
mercial spirit to that of securing ecclesiastical and political freedom 
for themselves. 

"Mrs. Charles K. Bolton of Sudbury, wife of the librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum, presided at the coffee urn, and a group of women 
members of the society assisted in serving the collation." 

We cannot believe that this clipping gives correctly the words of 
Mr. Morton Dexter and Mr. James Phinney Baxter. The charges are 
so gross, so unprovoked, and so untrue that it is hard to believe that 
any persons of their standing as scholars and gentlemen of refinement 
could utter them. But as they are given currency under their names, 
some reply doubtless should be made in the interest of truth. 

I. The Virginia Colony is denied "any influence, in great measure, 
for good." 

(i) But even the clipping admits that Virginia was the "first 
colony," and Lord Bacon says of this pre-eminence : "As in the arts 
and sciences the first invention is of more consequence than all the 
improvements afterwards, so in kingdoms the first foundation or plan- 
tation is of more noble dignity than all that followeth." As the parent 
settlement, Jamestown may claim as its product not only the present 
Virginia and Southland, but all the other English colonies along the 
Atlantic coast, including New England. She is the mother of the 
United States. She furnished the inspiration of all and is entitled to 
the credit of all. And just as no other navigator can possibly enjoy 
"the noble dignity" of Columbus — the first discoverer of America — 
so no other English settlement or settlers can presume to approach 
the "noble dignity" of Jamestown or its residents. As the first found- 
ation and the first inventors "they are of more consequence" than all 
that has followed, because without them nothing would have followed. 

(2) Without the Jamestown settlement there would have been no 
New England settlement. The Spaniards claimed all North America, 
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but Jamestown, in 1607, pre-empted the coast for England, which a 
little delay might have lost to the Spaniards, who were already coming 
up the coast from Florida. In 1613, when the French had already 
occupied Maine and their explorers were coasting along the shores 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, it was a Virginia governor, Sir 
Thomas Gates, who sent an expedition from Jamestown, dislodged the 
French from their strongholds, and thus kept the country open till the 
Pilgrim Fathers came along. At this time these worthy people were 
enjoying the comforts of Holland and never dreaming of a settlement 
in America. And when at last they decided to abandon their home in 
Holland, the only reason, according to Bradford, the Plymouth his- 
torian, that they did not go to Dutch Guiana or some other settled 
portions of America, was because the Virginia Company of London 
was able to offer them land and protection. They finally sailed under 
a patent obtained for them from the Company by the noble Sir Edwin 
Sandys, and it was only the accident of a storm that caused them to 
settle outside the limits of Virginia. The "May Flower Compact," 
under which they united followed pretty nearly the terms of the 
original patent. (Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 184, note 4.) 

(3) Without the Jamestown settlement the settlers at Plymouth 
would have starved to death', and the colony have been abandoned. We 
are told by Bradford that after the arrival at Plymouth, in 1622, of 
Thomas Weston and his godless crew, the people of the colony "were 
without a bite of bread," and it was only the opportune arrival of two 
ships from Jamestown that saved them. These ships divided their 
provisions with them, and thus enabled the Puritans to get along "till 
the corn was ripe again." Later, in 1634, Sir John Harvey declared 
that Virginia had become the "granary of all his Majesty's Northern 
Colonies." 

(4) Without the Jamestown settlement and what it stands for in 
the South there would be no United States. No one dreams that New- 
England by itself, even though aided by France, could have defeated 
Great Britain. John Fiske says of the five constructive men of the 
American Revolution that Virginia furnished four — Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Marshall. The fifth was Alexander Hamilton, 
who was a native of the West Indies. There was a great emigration 
of the best people of England to Virginia during the civil wars, and 
the condition is thus described by a person writing in 1648 : "Then 
began the gospel to flourish ; civill, honorable and men of great estates 
flocked in; famous buildings went forward; orchards innumerable 
were planted and preserved ; tradesmen set to work and encouraged 
&c." ("Perfect Description of Virginia" in Force, Tracts, II., no viii.) 
A few years later another writer said of the inhabitants : "Many are 
landed men in England and have good estates there and divers ways 
of preferment propounded to them to entice and persuade their con- 
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tinuance" (in England). Hammond in Leah and Rachel, (Force, 
Tracts, III, no xiv.). The importance of the emigration to Virginia 
is seen in the remarks of William Hallam, a Salter of Burnham in 
Essex county, England, who in 1656 wrote to his brother-in-law in 
Virginia: "I would wish I could hear in what condition you live in, 
for I fear if these troublous times hold long among us, we must all 
faine come to Virginia." (Quarterly, VIII., 239.) 

(5) Without the same settlement, the United States would at this 
date be confined to a narrow strip along the Atlantic shore. Virginia 
conquered the Northwest Territory and added that splendid country 
now represented by five great States. New England wished to sur- 
render the Mississippi and the West to Spain, in 1785, and bitterly op- 
posed the annexation of Louisiana, Florida and Texas and the Mexican 
war — all supported by Virginia. In the Convention of 1787 New 
England voted in favor of letting the slave trade continue for twenty 
years longer. Virginia bitterly opposed the proposition. 

II. "The British government used Virginia as a dumping ground for 
undesirable citizens, etc." A great deal has been said and written 
upon this subject, but no accurate statement has been given and none 
can be given of the number of convicts sent to the American colonies. 
They were sent to all the colonies, and in 1700 Massachusetts imposed a 
fine of £5 on every master of a ship who failed to hand the custom 
house officer a written certificate of "the name, character and cir- 
cumstances" of each passenger arriving. The existence of this 
wholesome statute indicates that "undesirable" persons had been 
brought to the colony; and the re-enactment of it in 1722, with the fine 
raised from £5 to iioo, is clear proof that the nuisance was not yet 
abated. One of the very last cargoes of convicts brought to America 
was by a Salem, Massachusetts, ship, in 1788, which distributed them 
in New England. (Quarterly, VII., 113.) It is undoubtedly true that 
the demand for cheap labor on the plantations caused many more con- 
victs to be sent to the Southern colonies, but the climate of the South 
was for a long time singularly fatal to all new comers, and pestilence 
evened up things. Edward Eggleston and Alexander Brown estimate 
the mortality among the first settlers at eighty per cent, during the 
first year after their arrival. Captain Peter De Vries, who often visited 
Virginia, writing in 1632, said that "during the months of June, July 
and August the people who have lately arrived from England die like 
cats and dogs." In 1671 Sir William Berkeley said that "heretofore" 
out of every five of the new servants that came four died in the course 
of the first year. Hening, Statutes at Large", II., 515. Another writer 
said in 1648 that it had taken 100,000 emigrants to plant 15,000 persons 
in the colony. (Description of New Albion, Force, Tracts, II.) 7f 
such was the case, very few of the convicts would have survived as 
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they were friendless and constituted largely the exposed class. Under 
the present excellent health conditions of Virginia and the South it is 
hard for us to realize its unhealthfulness in times past, but in 1723, 
not two centuries ago, George Hume, a young man of the better 
class, wrote : "All that come to this country have ordinarily sickness at 
first, which they call 'a seasoning'," and of which he came near dying. 
Mr. Jefferson estimated the whole number of convicts and their de- 
scendants surviving at the time of the Revolution as no more than 
4,000, for he says "being principally men eaten up with disease they 
married seldom and propagated little." After 1671 negroes came to 
be imported for the plantations, and the use of white labor in the 
South in great measure ceased in the 18th century, and was entirely 
abandoned in the 19th. The result of negro labor was to make race 
and not class the great distinction in society, and every white man, no 
matter how poor, had soon to be treated in public as an equal and be 
addressed as "Mister." In a manner the experience of the North has 
been just the reverse. There the menial duties have always been per- 
formed by white men and women, and the growth of manufactures and 
opening of the mines have produced a greater demand for cheap labor, 
which has been supplied for a century by emigrants from all the corners 
of the earth. President Roosevelt has called attention to the startling 
fact that the number of immigrants in the single year 1005 exceeded 
the entire number of colonists that came to America during the one 
hundred and sixty-nine years which elapsed between the first landing 
at Jamestown and the Declaration of Independence. During this time 
thousands of paupers and criminals have been introduced into the 
Northern States, and very few brought to the South, as but a very 
small part of the foreign immigration has come southward. The 
presence of the "undesirable" class has been recognized since 1836, 
by repeated messages of the Presidents, reports of the Secretaries of 
State, platforms of parties, speeches of political leaders, and Acts of 
Congress. To what comparative extent New England and Virginia 
have experienced the evils of this situation may be shown by the census 
of 1800. Of their population Massachusetts had 56.24 per cent, of 
persons having one or both parents of foreign birth, Connecticut 50.32, 
Rhode Island 58.02, and Virginia 2.63. In the South in i860 there was 
one criminal to every 1,130 of the inhabitants, while in the North there 
was one criminal to every 208 inhabitants. In i860 there were in the 
North 156,230 paupers of foreign birth. Two presidents of the United 
States fell victims to the red hand of this "undesirable" class of emi- 
grants. (Census of i860. 1890, and Ingle, Southern Side Lights.) Never- 
theless, the editor is far from supposing the immigration has resulted 
"in nullifying in great measure any influence for good" on the part 
of the Northern States. Even if the immigrants were all criminals, 
if does not follow that their descendants for untold generations, as 
the logic of the clipping seems to assert, will be of no account. In- 
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deed, such a doctrine is worse than malignant, it is ridiculous. It 
has been largely due to those new emigrants that the North and 
West have been built up in recent times. And the truth is that the 
overwhelming majority of both the early settlers of Virginia and the 
later foreign element in the North have been self respecting people 
who came to better their condition. 

III. As to the allusions in the clipping in regard to the women of 
the colonies, the editor rejoices in the character given to the New 
England female settlers. He rejoices no less in the character which 
properly appertains to the Southern women, but which is denied in the 
clipping expressly to a large part of them, and perhaps by implication 
to all. Certainly in this matter, for the sake of their honorable descent, 
the editor is quite hopeful that Mr. Baxter and Mr. Dexter are not 
correctly represented. To defame the fathers of a people is bad enough, 
but to defame the mothers without the amplest justification is some- 
thing horrible and frightful. Now, if there is any fact more generally 
known than another, it is that in the South women have always re- 
ceived the highest social veneration, and have been from the earliest 
times the cherished recipients of honor and esteem. It must be known 
to every one who has made any study of the county records and land 
grants that after the first few years, the Virginians, like the New 
Englanders, came over, if not in congregations, at least in families and 
parties of friends, of which the women constituted a most important 
factor. If there were lewd women sent over, they constituted the ex- 
ception, and being rendered by their vocation incapable of becoming 
mothers and exposed to early death in the tobacco fields, they passed 
away without affecting in any way "the coming generations of Ameri- 
cans." Certainly Virginia, in her public men and private citizens, has 
no reason to shirk comparison with New England or any other people 
on earth. Indeed, what country can point to fairer specimens of man- 
hood than George Washington and Robert E. Lee, who were descended 
from the earliest settlers and must necessarily have reflected in their 
character the general features of society in which they were nurtured 
and bred! It is certainly true that the early Virginians were not with- 
out the narrow persecuting spirit of the age in which they lived, and 
they punished witches and Quakers with fines, duckings, whippings, 
and imprisonment, but they did not hang women, as they did in New 
England, nor mutilate them by cropping their ears, or slitting their 
noses, nor whip them naked at the cart tail, in freezing weather, from 
town to town, as described by Bishop in his "New England Judged in 
the Spirit of the Lord." 

IV. As to "Ecclesiastical and political freedom," of which Mr. 
Morton Dexter is made to speak in connection with the New England 
settlers, the error is almost as great. The New Englanders had in- 
dustry, economy, and dogged perseverance, and this was a strong 
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corner stone to build upon, but there were very many weak and ugly 
spots in the social edifice which they erected. In the particular in 
which they are lauded by Mr. Dexter they were left far behind by 
many countries — by Holland, by Switzerland and by Virginia. Their 
records show that for nearly two hundred years New England was a 
land of bigotry, and neither "ecclesiastical" nor "political freedom" 
could exist where free thought could not possibly find a place. Until 
the American Revolution, New England was both an aristocracy and 
a theocracy. The freedom of the towns was merely nominal, for the 
suffrage was very restricted and a mere incident of the little town 
oligarchies directed by them and controlled by them. The American 
Revolution, in New England, was not only a revolt against Great 
Britain, but a revolution of religion and thought, which admitted for 
the first time the beginnings of a real political freedom in New Eng- 
land. The humor of the situation is that it is with the Unitarian 
writers and professed free-thinkers of New England, who led in the 
great revolt against the eccleciastical tyranny, that the greatest admir- 
ation for the old persecuting Saints of the early days is manifested ! 
And yet this is not strange, for commenting upon the teachings of the 
Massachusetts writers in regard to religious toleration and other mat- 
ters, Charles Francis Adams, whose ability to rise above local preju- 
dices and to tell the truth bespeak the great family from which he 
comes, says that it is curious to note how these panegyrists have 
"struggled" and "squirmed" and "shuffled" in the presence of the 
record. Now it is also a mistake to suppose that there was in 
colonial times in New England any real education of which so much 
has been written. On the contrary in the early days New England 
was dismally "illiterate." The clerks of the towns could neither spell 
correctly nor write even a tolerable hand. The schoolmasters were 
ignorant, the school term was only two or three months each year, and 
the progress did not go beyond the "elementary rudiments." (Weeden, 
Economic and Social History of New England, 283, 861.) John 
Adams said in Congress in 1776 that "the laboring classes of most 
countries, especially the fishermen of the Northern States, were as de- 
graded as slaves," and the Baron de Riedesel declared in 1781 that "only 
one in ten of the men of New England could read and still fewer could 
write." There can be no doubt that the mass of education in Virginia 
during the colony was superior to that in New England. The records 
— parish and county — are spelt well and written well. There were in 
1703, according to Beverley, the historian, numerous free schools and 
private schools. The colony had by far the better and more numerous 
private libraries. (Tyler, Cradle of the Republic, 193.) Then, as 
shown by the marriage bonds and other records, the large majority of 
the white Virginians about the time of the Revolution could read and 
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write. Recent investigations have connected more than 500 founders 
of Virginia families with influential English families. In the period 
from the Revolution to the war of 1861 the North, tis true, out- 
numbered the South in public schools, but it is believed that she 
had proportionately less of scholarly training than the South. Educa-, 
tion, too, does not consist in the mere ability to read and write, but 
there are other things. It is certainly true that the Northern mind 
before 1861, with all its strong features (and it had many), thought 
in narrow grooves and lacked many of the essentials of real cultiva- 
tion. The habits of the factory and the life behind the counter, the 
narrow dogmatism inherited from the ancient conditions &c, contracted 
the mental vision and prevented enlarged views on many great sub- 
jects. No really educated people would ever have approved the policy 
of reconstruction, for instance. It was brutal, senseless and an attempt 
to reverse the very law of nature. The present enlightened North 
could never commit such a blunder, and a proof of their larger vision 
is found in the condemnation now pronounced by Northern writers 
upon this ruinous and foolish policy. 

Schools, libraries and Paupers by the Census of 1860. 

New England States — Collegiate institutions, 21; professors and 
teachers, 222; students, 3,506. Middle States — Colleges, 47; teachers, 
349; students, 7121. Western States — Colleges, 167; teachers, 969; 
students, 22,820. Southern States — Colleges, 194; teachers, 1,045; stu- 
dents, 18,999. But, to arrive at a proper idea of the educational strength 
of the South, this figure should be increased by the large number of 
Southern youth attending Northern and European colleges. Princeton, 
for instance derived half its attendance from the South after the Revo- 
lution. Before the Revolution hardly any of the Southern youth at- 
tended Northern colleges, Madison and Henry Lee being two notable ex- 
ceptions at Princeton. 

Next to Michigan, South Carolina and Virginia gave the largest 
appropriations for colleges from public funds. 

Of church libraries, Ohio, South Carolina, Virginia and Pennsylvania 
were relatively larger than New York or any of the New England 
States. 

Of public schools, New England had 15,738; Middle States, 23,999; 
Western States, 48,102; Southern States, 18,020. 

Of academies and private schools, New England had 878; Middle 
State, 1,688; Western States, 1,395; Southern States, 2,445. 

Virginia shows the largest number of public libraries, and more 
volumes than any other State except Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania. It is believed that her private libraries, even, aggre- 
gated more volumes than those of any other State — certainly more 
volumes of superior character. 

Virginia had a white population of 1,047,411 and had in school 154,963, 
but this did not include the children attending elsewhere. A large part 
of the illiterates were in the mountainous region of West Virginia, 
where locomotion was difficult. 

Massachusetts had a white population of 1,221,464, and had 249,203 
children attending school. 

Virginia supported within the year 1860, 6,027 paupers; Massachu- 
setts, 51,880, and New York, 164,782. Boston and New York were the 
chief ports of entry for emigrants, who often arrived without a cent 
and had to be temporarily cared for. 

The whole number of criminals convicted in the course of the year 
was: Virginia, 608, Massachusetts, 12,732, New York, 46,698. They 
were largely aliens. 



